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The Warren Commission's exami- 
nation of the assassination of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has been con- 
troversial almost since the day it was 
completed. Recently released com- 
mission material has raised new 
questions about the commission's 
work. Tad Szulc, a Washington jour- 
nalist, and the editors of the maga- 
zine, the New Republic, have studied 
the new material : This is the first of 
three articles on what they found. 



/ Special to the Washington Star 

Just 11 years ago — on Sept. 27, 
1964 — the President’s Commission 
on the Assassination of President 



John F. Kennedy issued its final re- 
port concluding, in brief, that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was the assassin, 
that he acted alone rather than as 
part of a conspiracy and that there 
never had been any link'between him 
and his killer, Jack Ruby. 

After nearly ID months of intense 
labor, however, the commission, pre- 
sided over by the chief justice of the 
United States, Earl Warren, was un- 
able to come up with a motive for the 
Dallas assassination. 

Its principal conclusion: ’’Many 
factors were undoubtedly involved in 
Oswald’s motivation for the assassi- 
nation, and the commission does not 



believe that it can ascribe to him any 
one motive or group of motives.” 
Thus we still really do not know what 
happened in Dallas on Friday, Nov. 
22, 1963. Nor, then, do we know why. 

LOOKING BACK 11 years, how r 
ever, there are extremely serious 
reasons to question not only the War- 
ren Commission’s conclusions, but 
the quality and integrity of the entire 
investigation as it was carried out be- 
tween December 1963 and September 
1964 by the seven commissioners, 
carefully chosen for political balance- 
and reputability: Chief Justice War- 

See ASSASSINATION, D-27 

Continued From A-l 
ren; Sen. Richard Russell, 
D*Ga.; Sen. John Sherman 
fooper, R-Ky.; Rep. Gerald 
Ford, R-Mich.; Rep. Hale 
Boggs, D-La.; former CIA 
Pirector Allen W. Dulles 
and John J. McCloy, a 
leading New York corpor- 
ate attorney. 

Of the group, four are 
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Boggs and Dulles. Ford is 
now president of the United 
States — on Sept. 5, 1975, he 
almost became the victim of 
an assassination attempt. 

Through transcripts of its 
•executive sessions, staff 
’ memoranda (including the 
revealing transcript of a 
session with a panel of psy- 
chiatrists), and other docu- 
ments only recently declas- 
sified, the commission is 
revealed to have been a 
. group of men consumed by 
doubts, fears and uncertain- 
ties; troubled by suspicions 
of the investigatory work 
performed for it by the FBI 
and the CIA; worried about 
a parallel inquiry in Texas; 
and, finally, suffering from 
a lack of confidence in their 
own ability to produce a re- 
port that would be credible 
to the American people and 
the world at large — or, for 
that matter, to themselves. 

The commission also 
showed itself motivated by 
unacknowledged and secret 
political concerns that de- 
flected it from its main 
•task. 

THE DEEP FEAR of 
being disbelieved and hav- 
ing been trapped into 
prefabricated conclusions 
by the FBI and other intelli- 
gence agencies — whose in- 
stinct to protect themselves 
was already apparent — 
was the theme running 
through the secret delibera- 
tions. All this was conceal- 
ed in the final report. 

Unable to disprove that 
there may have been a con- 
spiracy, the commission 
simply accepted what it had 
been told and built a case to 
support the conclusion that 
Oswald, regardless of mo- 
tive. was the lone assassin. 
And the book is closed on 
history, or so it was 
thought. 

The commission, as it 
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its initial suspicions of the 
FBI. Only this month did 
FBI Director Clarence Kel- 
ley admit that a crucial 
piece of evidence — a hand- 
delivered letter to the FBI 
from Oswald 10 days before 
the assassination, threaten- 
ing to blow up the Dallas 
police station — had been 
withheld and destroyed. 
What else, one may ask, has 
been withheld and destroy- 
ed? \ 

THE TRANSCRIPTS and 
material show that a series 
of critical facts, decisions 
and judgments have been 
simply kept away from the 
American people. 

Here are some highlights 
from the executive ses- 
sions; 

C Keenly aware of domes- 
tic political considerations. 
Chief Justice Warren was 
determined to complete the 
investigation before the 
onset of the 1964 presiden- 
tial campaign in which Lyn- 
don Johnson would seek 
election in his own right. On 
Jan. 21, he told the commis- 
sion: “I think if this (the 
work on the report) should 
go along too far and get into 
the middle of a campaign 
year, it would be very bad 
for the country to have this 
thing discussed at that par- 
ticular time.” 

The commission then de- 
cided to set a secret June 1 
target date — secret even 
from its own staff. This dis- 
proves the claims of the 
commission that, indiffer- 
ent to extraneous pres- 
sures, it was only interested 
in the truth of what hap- 
pened in Dallas. 

• Warren’s initial notion 
was that the commission 
needed no investigators of 
its own, no subpoena power 
to call witnesses or obtain 
materials, and no power to 
prant immunity. His con- 



cept was that “our job here 
is essentially one for the 
evaluation of gathering evi- 
dence. ... We can start 
with the premise that we 
can rely upon the reports of 
the various agencies. . .* .” 

Led by Sen. Russell, how- 
ever, the commission over- 
ruled Warren on subpoenas. 
But it never really freed it- 
self from the informational 
monopolies held by these 
agencies, and particularly 
the FBI. The commission — 
and acting Atty. Gen. 
Nicholas ICatzcnbnch — 
were’ convinced from the 
outset that the FBI was 
th-i.K i ;/w!y leaking, infor- 
ms. a to the press to con- 
st! net the nmiconspiracy 
ca-.c rapidly and decisively 
in the public mind. More- 
over. the commission pri- 
vately accused the FBI of 
attempting to impose its 
own anti-conspiratorial con- 
clusions on the presidential 
panel. 

On Jan. 22, J. Lee Ran- 
'kin, the commission’s 
general counsel, exploded 
in sarcastic anger against 
the FBI’s insistence that 
there was no conspiracy 
and that Oswald was the 
assassin. He said that “they 
would like to have us fold 
up and quit. . . . They 
found the man (Oswald). 
There is nothing more to do. 
The commission supports 
their conclusions, and we 
can go on home and that is 
the end of it.” 

The commissioners’ 
suspicion, of course, was 
that the FBI, which had 
failed to inform the Secret 
Service and the local police 
of Oswald’s presence in 
Dallas prior to Kennedy’s 
visit, could not have lived 
with evidence of conspira-- 
cy. 

As a former defector to 

the Soviet Union and self- 



proclaimed Marxist and 
supporter of tlie Cuban 
revolution, Oswald, in the 
commission’s view, should 
have been placed on the Se- 
cret Service list of persons 
dangerous to the President. 
Likewise, the evidence 
shows that the FBI was 
aware of Oswald’s mental 
condition, having* interview- 
ed him and his wife. 

© The commission appear- 
ed terrified of FBI Director . 

J. Edgar Hoover. After re- 
ceiving in secret session 
information from Texas 
officials that Oswald might 
have been an FBI under- 
cover informed, the com- 
mission spent four months 
debating just how to ap- 
proach Hoover for a denial 
that would convince public 
opinion — a formal state- 
ment by Hoover was not 
deemed sufficient. 

Paradoxically, the commis- 
sion feared that Hoover 
might feel that he was being 
investigated. (It wasn’t 
until May 14, 1964, nearly 
six months after the com- 
mission was appointed, that 
testimony under oath was 
received from Hoover.) 

O Allen Dulles himself cau- 
tioned the commission that 
Hoover might lie if Oswald 
was, indeed, an FBI inform- 
er. lie astounded his col- 
leagues with the frank 
admission that during his 
tenure as Cl A director he 
would lie under oath to 
everybody except the Presi- 
dent of the United States if 
he thought it was in the na- 
tional interest or in the 
interest of the agency. 

Q The psychiatrists’ panel 
told the commissioners that 
Oswald might not have 
assassinated Kennedy if 
•Marina, his wife, had treat- 
ed him with kindness on the 
eve of the murder. The 
psychiatric hypothesis was, 
that Marina unwittingly 
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criminal act. This was as 
close as the commission 
could have come to fixing 
on a proximate assassina- 
tion motive, but it shied 
away from it in the report 
(which didn’t even mention 
that the psychiatrists had 
been consulted). 

O Rep. Ford provoked a 
near uproar in the panel 
when, on June 4, 1964, he 
charged that outside forces 
were trying to pressure the 
commission to decide in ad- 
vance that Oswald was a 
solitary assassin. 

In December, “Mr. Kat- 
zenbach wrote and asked 
(for) ... a statement to the, 
effect that there was no for- 
eign involvement, there was 
no conspiracy. ... I have 
come to no specific conclu- 
sion yet.” A month later, 
with but one executive ses- • 
sion held in the interim and 
its contents still classified, 
members of the commission 
met with the psychiatrists 
in an effort to construct a 
psychological portrait of 
Oswald as murderer. 

THESE TRANSCRIPTS re- 
flect the age of American 
innocence that died with 
John Kennedy. During the 
course of their meetings, 
the commissioners were 
seized with doubts about the 
probity of the FBI, whose 
reputation had rarely been 
questioned in the past. 

Warren recoiled at the 
idea of reproucing the grue- 
some photographs of 
Kennedy’s autopsy reports. 
A staff memorandum told 
the commission that if cer- 
tain rumors about the 
assassination — the possi- 
bility of a foreign conspira- 
cy — arc not quenched, 
they “could conceivably 
lead the country into a war 
which could cost 40 million 
lives.” 

But, also, there were gro- 
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McCloy. for example, was 
continually advising the 
commission that he had to 
catch a plane to London or 
Brazil and would have to be 
excused. Boggs found it dif- 
ficult to attend a session be- 
cause a new governor was 
being elected in Louisiana. 
Ford missed the April 30 
session because he was in 
Michigan on political busi- 
ness. 

The commission kept 
worrying at some length 
about such prosaic matters 
as parking space near its 
Maryland Avenue head- 
quarters, the possibility of 
borrowing clerical help 
from other government 
agencies so that it would 
not have to pay them sal- 
aries, and the minimum 
number of copies of the re- 
port to be printed at the 
least possible cost. 

CASUAL REMARKS 
show how much the com- 
mission was an expression 
of the American Establish- 
ment. Its members under- 
stood each other. When the 
name of William T. Cole- 
man, a Philadelphia 
lawyer, came up for staff 
appointment, the general 
counsel explained, in the 
language of the day, that 
“he is a colored man.” (In 
1975, President Ford named 
Coleman to be secretary of 
transportation). 

The commission was ap- 
pointed by Executive Order 
11130 on Nov. 29, 1963. This 
was a few days after Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson had 
encouraged Texas author- 
ities to set up their own 
court of inquiry — as much 
as anything else to clear the 
name of the state of Texas 
in the tragedy. 

Johnson may have been 
unaware at the time that by 
setting in motion two paral- 
lel investigations, he was 



inviting rivalries that, m 
the Jong run, complicated 
the overall effort. For a 
time, the Warren Commis- 
sion and the Texas Court of 
Inquiry, unknown to the 
public, were not even on 
speaking terms. 

. THIS SITUATION reach- 
ed a ludicrous point: For 
months members of the 
Warren Commission were 
afraid to. go to Texas to 
investigate the scene of the 
investigation, lest they be 
subpoenaed by Texas au- 
thorities. 

The Warren Commission 
is known to have held 13 
executive sessions between 
Dec. 5, 1963, and Sept. 18, 
1964. But so much concern- 
ing the commission’s work 
is still wrapped in secrecy 
that it is entirely possible 
that it met on other, un- 
recorded occasions. Thus 
the “inventory of the 
Records of the President’s 
Commission on the Assassi- 
nation of President Kenne- 
dy”, issued by the National 
Archives in 1973, lists only 
12 meetings. 

An emergency meeting, 
called by Warren in utter 
secrecy on Jan. 22, 1964, to 
discuss information that Os- 
wald may have been an FBI 
informer, is not listed. It 
was declassified from top 
secret only last March. 
Likewise there is no actual 
transcript of the final, Sept. 
18, 1964, session. There are, 
however, schematic 
minutes of this meeting 
which inadvertently throw 
additional and disturbing 
light on the proceedings. 

The National Archives 
began declassifying the 
transcripts in 1968, but the 
most significant ones were 
made available for re- 
search only in 1974 and this 
year. 



THERE ARE STILL 
GAPS. The National Ar- 
chives continue to refuse to 
declassify the transcripts of 
the May 19 and June 23 ses- 
sions. The reason given for 
withholding the May 19 
transcript was that it relat- 
ed to “personal and medical 
files and similar files,” the 
disclosure of which would, 
under the provisions of the 
law, “constitute a clearly 
unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy. 0 There 
was no explanation, how- 
ever, whose privacy might 
have been jeopardized. 

In the case of the June 23 
transcript, the New Repub- 
lic was advised by letter 
from Jane Smith, director 
of the civil archives divi- 
sion, that it was being held 
back on the request of the 
CIA. Ms. Smith’s letter said 
in part: 

“The transcript was re- 
viewed by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency because it 
relates to Yuro Nosenko, 
the Soviet defector. In re- 
sponse . . . the CIA asked 
that the request for access 
be denied “in order to pro- 
tect sources and methods 
and other information relat- 
ed to our operational equi- 
ties.’” 

Yuri Ivanovich Nosenko, 
identified in internal com- 
mission documents as a 
KGB official who defected- 
from the Soviet Union in 
1964, provided both the FBI 
and the CIA with a certain 
amount of information con- 
cerning the period thal Lee 
Harvey Oswald, himself a 
defector, spent in the Soviet 
Union, between 1959 and 
1962. 

UNTIL THE END, the 
Commission remained dis- 
satisfied with the knowl- 
edge it could obtain about 
Oswald’s stay in Russia. 



However, an internal 
memorandum, dated June 
24, 1964, makes this point: 

. . Most of what 
Nosenko told the FBI con- 
firms what we already 
know from ether sources 
and most of it does not in- 
volve important facts, with 
one extremely significant 
exception. This exception is 
Noscnko’s statement that 
Lee Harvey Oswald was 
never trained or used as an 
agent of .the Soviet Union 
• for any purpose and that no 
contact with him was made, 
^attempted or contemplated 
after he left the Soviet 
Union and returned to the 
United States. Nosenko’s 
. . . position* with the KGB 
was s.uch that had there 
been any subversive rela- 
tionship between the Soviet 
Union and Oswald, he 
would have known about it. 

“. . . Noskcnko was 
shown certain portions of 
our file on Oswald, includ- 
ing a section which stated 
that Oswald received a 
monthly subsidy from the 
Soviet Red Cross. On seeing 
this statement, Nosenko 
commented that it is normal 
practice in the Soviet Union 
to make * payments to 
emigres and defectors in 
order to assist them to 
enjoy a befter standard of 
living than ordinary Soviet 
citizens engaged in similar 
occupations. (Nosenko also 
said that the subsidy Os- 
wald received was probably 
the minimum given under 
such circumstances).” 

“. . . The KGB in Mos- 
cow, after analyzing Os- 
wald through various inter- 
views and confidential 
informants, determined 
that Oswald was of no use 
to them and that he appear- 
ed ‘somewhat abnormal.* 

•\ . . Shortly after the 
assassination. Nosenko was 



called to his office for the 
purpose of determining 
whether his department had 
any information concerning 
Oswald. . 1 . The KGB 
branch office in Minsk 
(where Oswald had lived) 

. . . dictated a summary of 
the Oswald file to Moscow 
over the telephone. This 
summary included a state- 
ment that the Minsk KGB 
had endeavored to “influ- 
ence Oswald in the right 
direction.” 

This statement greatly 
alarmed the Moscow office 
. . . The complete Oswald 
file at Minsk was ordered to 
be flown at once via mili- 
tary aircraft to Moscow for 
examination. It turned out 
that all this statement 
referred to was that an 
uncle of Marina Oswald, a 
lieutenant colonel in the 
local militia at Minsk, had 
approached Oswald and 
suggested that he not be too 
critical of the Soviet Union 
when he returned to the 
United States . . .’* 

NOSENKO is not even 
mentioned in the Warren re- 
port. 

The Kennedy assassina- 
tion records add up to 360 
cubic feet of material. 
Much of it remains un- 
catalogued in the public 
inventory. According to 
Sen. Richard S. Schweiker 
(R-Pa.), 152 Warren Com- 
mission items still remain 
classified in the archives, 
including 107 FBI and 23 
CIA documents. 

In addition to the execu- 
tive sessions and special 
staff meetings, the commis- 
sion took direct testimony 
from 94 witnesses, including 
President and Mrs. John- 
son; Mrs. John F. Kenne- 
dy; FBI Director Hoover; ✓ 
CIA Director John A. 
McCone and his deputy. 
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Richard M. Helms; Secret 
Service Chief James J. 
Rowley; Mrs. Marina Os- 
wald (Oswald’s widow); 
Mrs. Marguerite Oswald 
(Oswald’s mother); and 
Jack Ruby, the man who 
killed Oswald in the Dallas 
police station Nov. 24. The 
staff interviewed 395 other 
witnesses. 

However, the commission 
apparently disregarded the 
recommendation of Texas 
Atty. Gen. Waggoner Carr 
that all FBI and CIA agents 
who were in the Dallas area 
in the period immediately 
preceding and following the 
assassination be interview- 
ed as well. Carr’s written 
recommendation to General 
Counsel Rankin was based 
on the long-held suspicion 
that Oswald may have been 
employed by either the CIA 
or the FBI. 
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— Associated lfrcs« 

The Warren Commission (from left): Rep. Gerald Ford; the la^e Reo. Hale Boggs; the late Sen. Richard Russell; the late Chief Justice Earl 
Warren; Sen. Sherman Cooper; John J, McCloy, New York banker; the late Allen Duller former CIA head, and chief counsel J. Leo Rankin, 



